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pathic, including a young Englishman named Edwin Robert
Rose, a clerk in the employment of a Brixton builder, then
spending his fortnight's holiday in Scotland. He was thirty-
two years of age, of light build, five feet seven in height, of
athletic, active habits, and in the best of health and spirits*
On the sail to Arran he struck up an acquaintance with a
fellow-passenger, a young man who gave his name as Annan-
dale, and they landed together at Brodick for an hour or so
until the steamer's return from Whiting Bay, Apparently
they had decided to take lodgings in the village, for shortly
after the steamer's arrival Annandale presented himself at the
house of Mrs. Walker, Invercloy, and inquired for rooms*
Invercloy is the name of the village, Brodick that of the
district. It was then the Glasgow Fair week, and the limited
accommodation available was taxed to its utmost limits*
Mrs, Walker, however, was able to offer a room with one bed,
in a wooden structure adjoining her house, having a separate
entrance from the outside. Annandale agreed to take it for a
week, stating that he came from Tighnabruaich, and that his
room would be shared by a friend who could not remain
longer than the following Wednesday. It was arranged that
they should occupy the room next day, and that Annandale
was to take his meals there, while Rose got his at Mrs.
Woolley's tea-shop in the village. They returned together
to Rothesay that afternoon, and Annandale accompanied
Rose to the Hydropathic, where the latter introduced him to
some of his friends.
Two of these named Mickel and Thorn, who also intended
spending the week-end at Brodick, left for Arran by the
Ivankoe on Saturday, the i3th, and were joined on board by
Rose and Annandale. Mickel and Thorn were unable to find
rooms, and slept on a friend's yacht in the bay. From the
Saturday to Monday the four men saw a good deal of each
other, walking and boating together, and occasionally meeting
at meals in Woolley's shop. Mr. Mickel formed an un-
favourable opinion of Annandale, who struck him, as singularly
silent and uncommunicative, and as he could neither find out
who that young man was nor^rhere he came from, Mickel
more than once strongly advised Rose to get rid of him, even if
he had to leave his lodgings, and in particular not to climb